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“IMPROVING THE FUNDAMENTALS 
COURSE”—AN ECHO 


Howarp W. TowNsEND 
The University of Texas 


“Improving the Fundamentals Course” by Dr. D. P. McKelvey of 
Stanford University which appeared in the December, 1946, issue of 
the Quarterly Journal of Speech is the kind we need. Articles based 
on a minute, isolated phase or project, articles dealing with work in 
courses attracting only a small percentage of speech students, “scholar- 
ly” articles studded with quotations and impressive with footnotes are 
of value and necessary, but we need in addition more of the simpler 
discussions relative to beginning courses which will be of help to the 
young teacher with little experience and training. Older members of 
the profession need them, too, in order to know more about what and 
how others are attacking their problems. 


Dr. McKelvey’s suggestions are interesting, entirely fair, and 
stimulating. It might not be possible—for a variety of reasons—to 
institute a similar procedure in every detail in all speech departments. 
However, the basic, underlying contentions that departments should 
give more careful overall attention to their fundamentals courses, that 
they should bend every effort to strengthening their sequence through 
organization and delegation of responsibility, and that they should 
avoid careless assignment to inexperienced graduate assistants are 
sound and can be accepted and followed. 


If the speech program is to be effective for the greatest number of 
students, departments must look to their fundamentals courses. In 
the department of which I am a member well over fifty percent of 
the total number of students enrolled in speech are in the fundamentals 
courses. I believe a similar situation exists in all speech departments 
throughout the country. A small percentage of students take work 
beyond the fundamentals level and an even smaller percentage take 
advanced or graduate work. The impression, then, is made by what 
is done in and by who conducts fundamentals courses. The reputation 
in the public mind of the speech field and of those of us who attempt 
to carry it on rests mainly, therefore, on fundamentals. For a purely 
selfish reason, then, if for no other we must do the best we can with 
the fundamentals course. Why, as Dr. McKelvey points out, are those 
courses frequently neglected? 


Beyond emphasizing the point just made, I want to give briefly an 
outline of our plan of organization for achieving the goals we set and 
maintaining the standards. The chairman, T. A. Rousse, some years 
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past inaugurated a plan of development which works and which is the 
sort any department can put into practice. There are no obstacles to 
overcome ; there is simply consistent work to be done. 


First, may I point out that I am entirely conscious of the discrepancy 
in material content of the fundamentals courses as offered in various 
institutions and that in this instance it is not my purpose to discuss 
phases of work to be included, but only organization. Whatever the 
material the individual department accepts as the body of its funda- 
mentals courses, it should be presented as effectively as possible by as 
capable teachers as can be secured. 


The plan used at The University of Texas is, broadly, as follows: 


1. A standing committee of three regular staff members 
appointed by the chairman has as its unending task the examina- 
tion and improvement of all phases relating to the fundamentals 
courses. 

a. The committee examines and analyzes material, methods, 
plans; receives suggestions from staff members; interviews 
staff members for suggestions. 


b. On the basis of information received the committee 
formulates and presents suggestions to the department for 
discussion and eventual approval or disapproval. 


2. The chairman of the standing committee serves as “fore- 
man” for the fundamentals course, acting as supervisor of new 
teachers and coordinator for the courses within the department. 


3. A detailed instructor’s syllabus—constantly in the process 
of evolution, never static—presents a detailed plan of the courses 
through listing objectives, procedures, and materials for each 
unit ; and including a list of minimum requirements approved by 
the department. 


4. A student syllabus (brief outline of the instructor’s sylla- 
bus) is available for each member of the classes. 


5. Every member of the staff is kept constantly aware of 
the work in the fundamentals course through discussions, reports, 
etc. 


6. Each member of the staff teaches at least one fundamentals 
section except when, in a given semester, his own special field 
is too crowded. 


7. A special drill laboratory in addition to the clinic is set up 
to help those students who, through testing, are found to need 
more individual assistance than they can receive in class meetings. 


8. Members teaching in the department for the first time: 

a. Are presented with all mimeographed plans and aids 
and have a detailed conference with the “foreman” before 
meeting the first class. 
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b. Have a group meeting on the average of once each two 
weeks during the first semester to discuss problems, plans 
for the course, and progress made. 


c. Meet, of course, at regular departmental meetings to 
discuss, adopt or reject suggested materials and procedures. 


9. Despite printed plans, materials, and numerous conferences 
every effort is made to avoid regimentation of either faculty or 
students. Staff members are urged to make the syllabus, for 
example, their servant, not to be subservient to it; to use their 
own initiative; to offer ideas to each other. 


10. The whole program is under the direction of an interested, 
democratic chairman who supports and has faith in the people 
he employs. 


I wish to reiterate with Dr. McKelvey my firm belief in devoting 
more attention to the fundamentals courses and my desire to know 
more about plans and materials in other institutions. 
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A BASIC COMMUNICATIONS (ENGLISH 
AND SPEECH) COURSE* 


Witson B. PAuL 
Michigan State College 


President Colwell and Professor Hassold and Professor McCue 
have emphasized that one of their primary problems in the humanities 
courses is the inability of the students to communicate.! Some are 
unable to write effectively, others are limited in their reading, still 
others are unable to carry on a profitable discussion in groups or before 
the class. The course in Basic Communications which I am to discuss 
deals specifically with this type of problem. The Basic Communications 
course at the University of Denver is designed to improve the reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening of all freshmen who enter the 
University. 


This course is founded on several fundamental postulates. First, 
the Basic Communications planning committee believes that effective 
language skills are developed as the student’s personal-social adjustment 
improves. For that reason, we begin by trying to stabilize the emotions 
of the student and to create a proper attitude toward all the types of 
Communications involved in the course. Just as a speaker has stage 
fright or “mike” fright, so a writer might have pen fright and a reader 
page fright. The blockage which prevents the speaker from com- 
municating is obvious because of his conspicuous position while 
performing. The writer, on the other hand, is doing his work alone, 
and the only evidence is that he has not produced the assignment which 
has been given him. If the teacher were able to see the writer in his 
room alone, perhaps sitting for hours, perspiring and running his hands 
through his hair, he might better understand the problem with which 
the writer is confronted. Through the use of personal conference and 
a general emphasis upon the more practical aspects of communication, 
this course is designed to assist in eradicating the emotional blockages 
of speaking, reading, writing, and listening. 


Second, language skills are developed as the student’s thinking 
becomes clearer and more effective. Obviously this postulate is closely 
related to the first. An attempt is made to emphasize the important 
factors in communication and to de-emphasize some of the more trivial 
and less fundamental factors which have been too frequently repeated 
in the student’s earlier education. By understanding the difference 
between mathematics as a language, music as a language, and art and 
other forms of communication, by understanding the function of all 


* This talk was delivered at the Third Regional Conference on the Humanities, Estes Park, 
Colorado, June 1946. Mr. Paul was formerly at the University of Denver. 


1. Ernest Cadman Colwell, University of Chicago, spoke on “The Courses in the Humanities” 
in the College of the University of Chicago; Professor Earnest C. Hassold, Head, Depart- 
ment of English, University of Louisville, spoke on “The Humanities Program at Louis- 
ville;” and George 
“Three Arts in th 


S. McCue, Professor of English, Colorado College, spoke on the topic 
ie Age of Reason.” 
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these, the student is more interested in approaching the job of writing, 
reading, speaking, and listening. Our experience has shown that a 
more objective attitude towards language skills can be developed if 
the student is given a more scientific approach to the use of symbols 
and if he understands more clearly the factors involved in simple 
observation and direct or scientific reporting. 


This third postulate upon which this course is constructed is not 
new, but we consider it of vital importance. That is, a student develops 
more rapidly if he is treated as a whole person in a practical environ- 
ment; if his language experiences are made practical; if he writes, 
speaks, reads, and listens for a purpose. In general we avoid work 
books and exercises which might be construed as “busy work” rather 
than as a practical use of language. The teacher’s interest in specific 
language problems is important but secondary because the general 
functioning of the student remains primary in every situation. 


The fourth postulate upon which the course is planned is of vital 
importance to the highly skilled as well as the least effective student. 
Our freshmen are not classified into two groups: those who have 
arrived, as far as communications skills are concerned, and those who 
have not arrived. We are attempting to arrange a series of experiences 
which will enable the gifted to develop and acquire qualities of leader- 
ship. At the same time we are interested in not isolating the least 
effective students and embarrassing them. By a system of individualized 
instruction and private conferences, we hope to bring the delinquent 
students up to a level which is comparable to the average in the group 
and at the same time let him associate with and learn from the superior 
individuals. So far, we have found it a great advantage to have no 
classes which are referred to by other students as “dumb-bell” sections. 


As a fifth postulate, our instructors are working on the principle 
that when an individual in a complex social situation sees that he needs 
more skill to get along effectively, he will dip down into the skill area 
and get those things which he needs. Obviously, in a complicated 
civilization an individual must develop a greater number of skills than 
would be necessary in a simple primitive life. In like manner, certain 
individuals live a richer life because they have been stimulated by the 
social living process and thus have developed greater and more complex 
skills in communication. Then, instead of isolating certain factors 
involved in reading, writing, speaking, or listening, we begin with the 
whole process of trying to motivate the student by dealing with subjects 
in which he has interest. We work from the things in which he is 
interested to the things in which he is not interested. In like manner, 
we attempt to work from the known to the unknown. These principles 
are not new, but it is our opinion that they are too frequently ignored 
in the planning of courses in writing and speaking. 


An important phase of the course is our procedure. In order to 
attain the personal-social orientation and to develop effectiveness in 
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language the student participates in three major units which we refer 
to as “Human-Relations” units. 

The class begins with the simple process of observing and reporting. 
Emphasis is placed upon the fact that what he sees depends on what 
he knows and how he feels. Let me illustrate the principle. When 
two young men are introduced to a young woman, one may say to 
himself, “I have another friend among my list of friends,” and the 
other young man may see his future wife in this young lady. We call 
the latter “love at first sight.” Is the difference in the woman or in 
the two young men? Obviously the response to the introduction of this 
young woman is a result of the backgrounds and feelings of the young 
men involved. 


Thus a clear understanding of the psychology of observing and 
reporting and an adequate concept of symbolic formulation offers the 
student an avenue to objectivity. As soon as the student understands 
these principles he begins his first human-relation assignment by making 
a study of his present status on the university campus. Since he is a 
freshman and has just arrived on the campus there is little difficulty in 
motivating him to consider all phases of campus life—politics, extra- 
curricular activities, study habits, etc. We emphasize the importance of 
joining social organizations just as much as the importance of doing 
high-quality class work. In the second quarter of the school year, the 
student’s horizon is expanded by reading, writing, speaking, and listen- 
ing on local, state, and national domestic problems—our second 
“Human-Relations” unit. From this level of social living he moves 
on to topics related to world citizenship—our third ““Human-Relations” 
unit. 


The course relates the communication activities of the student to 
his immediate problems and interests. In so far as possible, themes 
as such are not assigned. He is expected to write articles, radio plays, 
one-act plays, short stories, poetry, persuasive speeches, etc., for a 
specific audience and a specific purpose. When a student writes a 
radio play he is expected to cast the play in the class and produce it 
over a public address system. This procedure not only furnishes 
special motivation on the part of the writer, the student actors, and 
the audience, but ii tends to stimulate what I might call a “follow- 
through” of his written manuscript. In other words, he is constantly 
changing and re-writing the script until the final performance. He 
becomes aware of the fact that “perfection” of the manuscript is a 
result in part of adjusting it to the particular needs; he becomes aware 
of the fact that this manuscript must be rewritten until it becomes a 
practical working manuscript for the situation in which it is being used. 


Since time will not permit a detailed discussion of the course, let me 
enumerate some of the specific features involved: (1) the emphasis on 
individualized instruction; (2) the use of a reading clinic for the 
development of all students who do not read adequately when they 
enter college; (3) the use of a speaking clinic in which remedial 
problems can be taken care of ; and (4) the use of a writing clinic for 
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the purpose of dealing with specialized writing problems. In addition 
to these four features, a carefully organized personnel program and 
occupational adjustment program at the University is always at the 
disposal of the student and the instructor. A well-organized file with 
a folder for every student containing his test profiles and the papers 
which he has written and corrected, is available to the teacher and 
the graduate assistant who is assigned to each teacher. 


In this course we attempt to articulate the social studies, literature, 
the educational interests of the student, and practical psychology 
through the common cohesive force of language communication— 
writing, reading, speaking, and listening. Our emphasis on the personal- 
social adjustment of the individual does much to bring unity into this 
process. 


The chief problem which confronts us is that of teachers. It is 
impossible to find teachers who have had training in such a course. 
As a result we have to select as carefully as possible those teachers 
who are dynamic and who are willing to contribute to an integrated 
course in English and speech. Every teacher is expected to participate 
in an in-service training program. So far we are not satisfied with 
our program of training teachers, but we hope to begin a more 
elaborate program next fall. 


We are attempting to secure those teachers who are not overly 
eager to be specialists, that is economists, sociologists, and historians, 
but men and women who are proud to be teachers and feel that the 
student is the most important thing in the educational process. We 
also want teachers who feel that freshmen in college are of equal 
importance to the seniors or to the graduate students. We fail to see 
why advancement of a teacher depends upon whether he teaches fresh- 
men, sophomores, juniors, or seniors. One of our chief problems is 
that many teachers are not well trained in the techniques of human 
relations, and to the Basic Communications committee at the University 
of Denver, social adjustment of the student and his development of 
skills in human relations are paramount. Communications as such 
are only the means: personal growth and more effective human relations 
are the results we seek. 
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SPEECH CORRECTION IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF LOUISIANA 


Joun E. Rosinson 
Southeastern Louisiana College 

Speech correction as a phase of our public school system in 
Louisiana is gradually becoming a reality. This year, a parish* wide 
speech correction service is in operation in two parishes, Tangipahoa 
and Ascension. In these parishes, each school is visited weekly by a 
speech clinician whose speech therapy classes meet for one-half hour, 
the number of pupils varying from one to five depending upon such 
factors as ages, grades and speech defects. Regular schedules for 
weekly consultations with classroom teachers and parents are arranged. 

An urgent need for a thorough and full-time speech correction 
program cannot be overemphasized. The number of speech handi- 
capped children receiving therapy is a mere sampling of those children 
who are on the waiting list, of those children who are not yet diagnosed, 
of those children whose physical and functional defects have not yet 
been corrected so that speech therapy can be administered successfully. 
The recognition of this sampling is not a criticism. It is an acknow- 
ledgment of an inadequacy of proper facilities and equipment, a 
shortage of trained speech clinicians, diagnosticians and clerical per- 
sonnel, and an inability to give speech correction on a mass production 
basis to the vast number needing this type of instruction. Indeed, 
when we look at our waiting lists, requests and referrals, the speech 
handicapped child seems to be the rule rather than the exception. 
Briefly the need may be described as follows: 

(1) Need for additional equipment and facilities. 

(2) Need for full-time speech and clerical personnel. 

(3) Need for a speech workshop in which classroom teachers could 
learn simple speech therapy and screening procedures. 

One of the primary purposes of speech correction is to eliminate 
the repetition of grades by children handicapped in speech. Out of 
132 pupils diagnosed in Tangipahoa Parish, sixty-two pupils or one-half 
the pupils diagnosed had repeated their grades. Several of these 
sixty-two had repeatedly repeated their grades. This repetition of 
grades is significant in two ways. From an administrative viewpoint, 
the re-instruction of speech handicapped children creates more financial 
expense with nothing accomplished. Such re-instruction is usually 
as futile as is the parents belief that their child will “outgrow” his 
speech handicap. The child’s viewpoint of his failure to “make the 
grade” is even more serious. He is a laughingstock and a fool to his 
classmates ; his failure emphasizes to himself and to others his speech 
handicap and frequently results in further personality damage and 
many times in discontinuance of formal schooling. 

Another purpose of speech correction is to instruct the speech 
handicapped child so that he can assume more normally his place in 
the classroom, in the home and in society. The embarrassment, humilia- 


* In Louisiana the term “parish” is used rather than ‘“‘county.”—Ed. 
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tion and utter defeat a speech handicapped child experiences is a strong 
enough challenge for us as speech correctionists to work diligently and 
tirelessly toward a better unified and more effective speech correction 
program. 

What methods should be used to achieve our purpose and aims? 
A thorough technical knowledge of therapy is essential, but more than 
theory we must have first a complete cooperation and sympathetic 
understanding between classroom teachers and their pupils and between 
teachers and the program itself. This cooperation and understanding 
may be strengthened through conferences and reciprocal suggestions. 
Classroom teachers observe closely the speech defective children, noting 
their progress as well as referring children in need of speech therapy. 
Speech correction is a supplement, a tool, at the disposal of the class- 
room teacher. 

Another method is the support to be given by health committees 
and school principals whose assistance in arranging conferences with 
teachers concerning the pupils, in talking with parents about the pro- 
gram and in reserving suitable speech correction classrooms is a vital 
part of the program. 

A third method, equally important, is to win the confidence, ap- 
proval and assistance of the parents. They are especially helpful in 
giving complete and detailed case histories of their children ; in pledging 
their support of speech therapy classes by stressing attendance of their 
children, by helping the children with home work in speech exercises, 
by consenting for their children to be given thorough physical examina- 
tions by competently trained and skillful medical people, and by 
accepting and carrying out the medical recommendations for corrective 
health measures so that speech correction can be given. Without such 
cooperation from the parents, a successful speech correction program 
would be virtually impossible to accomplish in any community. 

One of the best methods to assure success of the program is to 
secure the cooperation of local civic clubs, the Department of Public 
Welfare, and other community organizations. The parish health unit, 
agricultural extension service, nutritional guidance and lunch room 
programs are important factors in speech correction. As we advance 
and work together, other means of achieving our aims become clear. 

Since the establishment of a speech correction program in these 
two parishes, we have come a long way in incorporating Speech therapy 
into our schools, our homes, and our communities. The way stretches 
ahead—far ahead—to the time when all of the children in need of 
speech therapy can and will be treated, to the time when every single 
person in these parishes, as well as in the state, will be conscious of the 
need for better facilities for speech correction, to the time when a 
larger speech correction staff can devote full time to the program. 
Classroom teachers, school principals, supervisors, the parish health 
unit and the medical staff, the pupils, the parents—all of us—are seeing 
the speech correction program more clearly and more understandingly, 
and we are beginning to formulate ways and means of accomplishing 
our speech correction program objectives so that we can rehabilitate our 
speech handicapped children to normal and useful lives. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE DIRECTOR IN 
CENTRAL STAGING* 


ALBAN F. VAaRNADO 
Director, Civic Theatre, Baton Rouge, La. 


It might be well to begin this discussion with a definition of central 
staging. This style of production might be known by you under a 
variety of other names, among them being penthouse production, arena 
staging, theatre in the round, circular theatre and a number of others. 


When I use the term “central staging” I refer to a style of play 
production in which there is no stage or theatre in the conventional 
sense ; I refer to a style in which all action transpires in an acting arena 
in the middle of a fairly large room. All that is needed as a theatre 
for central staging is a room large enough to allow an acting arena in 
the center approximately 20 feet wide and 25 feet long. The audience 
sit around this arena in somewhat circular rows. Aisles are provided 
for the audience to enter, and also to provide entrances for the actors. 
The number of entrances needed for the action will naturally depend 
on the play. You can see that in this type of production the theatre 
has two areas—the arena for the actors and the seating area for the 
spectators. 


I first became interested in central staging about eight years ago, 
but never had it explained to me because I didn’t know anyone who 
knew too much about the procedure. In 1943 I had an opportunity 
of seeing a production of Charley's Aunt at the Penthouse Theatre at 
the University of Washington in Seattle. This is the famous theatre 
built by Glenn Hughes, the father of penthouse (central) staging in 
America. After seeing Charley's Aunt, I was determined to try the 
technique myself sometime, but it was not until last fall that the oppor- 
tunity presented itself. In the meantime I had read Mr. Hughes’ book, 
The Penthouse Idea, in which he explains the whole procedure, and 
I had done a great deal of thinking about penthouse or central staging 
problems. 


My first production in central staging was The Male Animal by 
James Thurber and Elliott Nugent. I’m sure that most of you are 
familiar with the play so that an explanation will not be necessary. 
As I discuss the problems in central staging I'll try to explain how 
these problems were met and solved in the production of The Male 
Animal. First of all, the room in which we gave the p!ay was 39 feet 
wide and 53 feet long; the acting arena in the center of the room was 
20 feet wide and 25 feet long, and the audience sat around the entire 
arena in three and four rows—we managed to accommodate about 225 
people by adding a fourth row on the short ends. 


Now, since we were working out in the middle of a room, we could 
not use scenery—one production problem was eliminated. The setting 


* An address delivered at the convention of the Southern Speech Association, Raton Rouge, 
La., April 12, 1947. 
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Problems of the Director in Central Staging 11 


for The Male Animal is a modern, attractive living-room so that wasn’t 
any problem—all we did was borrow the most attractive and luxurious 
furniture that we could possibly obtain from a local furniture store. 
Incidentally, the store sold some of the furniture to people in our 
audience who liked the furniture. Now, a word of explanation about 
furniture placement—since we had eliminated the fourth wall we were 
playing to an audience on four sides; therefore, we tried to place the 
furniture in as natural a position as possible, and in what I thought 
was the best position for utility, good design, and attractive pattern 
as well as for convenient conversation. The furniture was placed on 
the outer edge of the arena and turned in to the center. 


The next problem was to provide enough entrances to the arena 
from the offstage or off-arena position. The script called for four 
possible entrances: one from the outside, one to the upstairs, one to 
the dining room, and the last to the garden. In the room that we were 
using there were doors on three corners; we ran an aisle from the door 
to the arena on those three sides, and the fourth aisle we ran to the 
corner which was partitioned off with folding screens. This corner 
served as the dining room. 


Obviously, there could be no curtain so we used a light curtain; 
when the show was ready to begin we blacked out the room, the actors 
entered in the dark, then we brought the lights back on. At the end 
of an act, we reversed the procedure—the arena blacked out, the actors 
went off in the darkness, then the lights were brought back up. 
Whenever possible, I tried to have an act end with the dialogue or 
business carrying the actors offstage just as we blacked out. That’s a 
safety measure; on opening night, on the final exit of the show, the 
leading lady tripped over a spectator’s feet in the darkness, fell against 
a chair and cut her eyebrow rather deeply—so for that reason start 
the actors off before blacking out—it’s a great deal safer. 


Movement in central staging has to be worked out so that it is 
projected to four sides. I tried to block the action so that it played 
to one side then to another, and never allowed it to get static and 
projected to only one side. This meant that there was more movement 
in the show than indicated in the script, and that the tempo of the play 
was faster than it might be on the stage. 


Perhaps you’ve been wondering about upstage, downstage, and 
other familiar designations of stage areas; in central staging there 
aren’t those areas. There is central stage or center stage and I believe 
that it’s the most powerful one dramatically—therefore I tried to place 
important scenes in the middle of the arena. For these important 
scenes I tried to keep just the most important characters in the center, 
and I tried to keep them from giving a bunched impression or a 
huddling effect. In the scenes with a number of characters I placed 
the minor characters on the fringes of the arena and so that they 
wouldn’t obstruct the view of the spectators, I moved them out to the 
aisles. 
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The use of different levels in central staging is as important as it 
is on the stage. I tried to gain variety and emphasis by having the 
actors in varied positions of level—some standing, some sitting on the 
arms of furniture, others sitting, etc. The one standing was usually 
the most important for the particular scene. I should add here that 
we had an unfortunate situation in not being able to raise either the 
arena or the audience section—they were on the same level and some 
of the people sitting in the fourth row had a bit of trouble seeing all 
the action. I tried to stagger the chairs so that visibility would be 
increased. 


One of the special problems in central staging is makeup. It has to 
be done very skillfully and very subtly since the distance between 
actors and audience is so small. Heavy and grotesque makeups are 
practically out of the question—they would be too unnatural. The 
women in the show used a slightly heavier than usual street makeup; 
the men used a small amount of eye makeup and a touch of lipstick. 
Shadows, highlights and lowlights were made with gray and blue 
pencils and were carefully blended. As nearly as possible I tried to 
cast the play using people of approximate ages or physical atributes 
of the characters they would be playing so that not much makeup 
would be necessary. 


In central staging costumes and properties have to be as correct and 
authentic as possible. It is not possible to substitute here as it is in 
stage work and depend on the distance to create an illusion. In The 
Male Animal, there is a party scene in the first act; on the stage we 
could have faked the food with bread sandwiches and other substitutes 
—in our production we simply served a buffet supper. 


Some things that can’t be faked in central staging are certain pieces 
of business. For instance, in the first and third acts of The Male Animal 
there is a bit of business in which Joe Ferguson places a record on the 
phonograph then later turns it off. On the stage the whole thing would 
have been handled by a sound effects technician offstage. We worked 
out the timing so that Joe Ferguson did the whole thing himself and 
fitted it into the dialogue and action. Business that could not be 
handled in the arena we either carried off stage or cut from the script. 
I believe that a director has to use his own judgment about what will 
be effective and what will not be so effective in this type of production. 
In The Male Animal I eliminated two minor characters because they 
were not essential to the action and because they complicated the action ; 
other action, lines, and business I cut out wherever I felt that it would 
hinder the production. 


One thing that bothered us was the proximity of the audience, and 
we asked ourselves if aesthetic distance could be maintained. We 
wondered if a sufficient air of unreality and illusion could be maintained 
with people so close to the action. I believe, along with John Dolman, 
that aesthetic distance has to be created by the actor; he has to separate 
himself by attitude from the audience and must not establish any 
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contact with the audience because if he does then illusion is destroyed. 
If the actors keep aloof from the audience, if they preserve the illusion 
themselves, and if they concentrate on the play then aesthetic distance 
can be maintained. It can be increased by having the arena or audience 
of different levels and by having stronger light on the arena than on 
the audience. 


We were interested to note that audience reaction seemed to be 
quicker in central staging because of the intimacy and nearness of 
actors and audience. Very little projection was needed and lines could 
be more subtly and smoothly planted. Also the audience was quicker 
to detect small changes of mood and to appreciate quicker fine pieces 
of business and expression that might have been lost completely over 
the footlights. 


Now I would like to say a word about the selection of a play for 
central staging. It’s rather a difficult business. First, the setting for 
the play should be one that could be done in central staging. A one 
set show is better although plays with more sets can be done if you 
don’t mind having to change furniture and props between acts in view 
of the audience. Exteriors are rather difficult to do but a garden scene 
might be changed to a terrace or might be suggested with garden furni- 
ture. I believe that the cast should be reasonably small; too many 
characters clutter up the arena. The play should have a fair amount 
of action, and should not have situations that would be impractical to 
stage in the arena. Plays with complicated effects and business should 
be avoided if possible. 


In conclusion, I would like to pass along some of my personal 
observations about working in this medium. First, I always had a 
feeling of frustration about the last week of rehearsal because by then 
Ihad done as much as possible with the script with the exception of 
polishing the show, and I didn’t have any new problems to look forward 
to—no scenery, no lights, very little music or sound effects. That 
might sound ideal to you but I felt a bit disappointed because I did 
not have something new to interest me. Secondly, and last, central 
staging is fascinating for experimentation, and it certainly eliminates 
all the production problems I’ve just mentioned. However, I do not 
believe that it should be considered as a primary theatre. As a secon- 
dary form it’s interesting but should be kept as a secondary theatre. 
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TRAINING FOR RADIO* 


HALE AARNES 
Stephens College 


In a unique sense radio has become the crossroads of the contem- 
porary world. The fastest means of communication, it is also becoming 
the most inclusive. 


Previously, men have thought of cities as being located at the cross- 
roads of the world; and those crossroads were important because of 
the semi-instructible factors of geography and the relatively variable 
factors of trade and government, of race and religion. Today’s cross- 
roads of the world, however, are not dependent upon the circumstances 
of location; for, barring strikes and remarkable outbursts of weather, 
radio can make its own crossroads. 


Today’s crossroads are thus among the prime fundamentals which 
must be considered by those of us who are working at the fascinating 
job of training students for radio. 


Radio is the result of the great revolution, the scientific revolution, 
which has been slowly but certainly forcing its ultimate and inescapable 
conclusions upon us. But the problems which result are not strictly 
the problems of science, for many of us who teach radio are not con- 
cerned with science — rather we are teaching in areas of the social 
sciences and the humanities and the fine arts. But to be truly effective, 
to be truly justifiable, our teaching of radio must accept the burden 
which the increasing mastery of science has thrown on the fine arts, 
the humanities and the social sciences. 


This responsibility is something new. For the Greeks did not see 
their development of communication as a great social responsibility: 
rather, for them, these developments tended to provide tools for use 
by the privileged few who were citizens. 


This leads to another guide post which marks the way for radio 
teachers. The guide post of social responsibility which should be of 
concern to all those who are engaged in teaching in that broad field 
which we call speech. Students of rhetoric and of the history of 
education are only too well aware of the spotty career of speech edu- 
cation. It has been said by many of the contemporary leaders in the 
field of speech education that speech, as an important educational 
component, can survive only in a society where the full and free 
discussion of human affairs is one of the normal and expected integrals 
of everyday living. In other words, speech must deal with living, vital, 
immediate problems ; problems which cry out for solution. Conversely, 
when the game is rigged, when the odds are stacked in favor of some 
system—then speech causes concern only to those interested in an 
artistic but non-functional type of drawing room entertainment. 


* An address delivered at the convention of the Southern Speech Association, Baton Rovge, 
Le, April 11,147, 
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Here today radio enters in and makes speech training a real essen- 
tial. In considering carefully the demands which radio is making on 
our speech departments I think it is safe to say that many of us do not 
recognize that in contemporary America, as in the period of the “second 
sophistic,” with its decadent oratory, and as in the “elocutionary 
tighties,’” with the grotesque declamations of the last century, speech 
has, in many cases, lost touch with reality and become a mere lot in 
asubdivision of the outskirts of an area of knowledge which while it 
should be devoted to teaching the difficult art of communicating by 
speaking has tended to get itself more and more divided until many 
of its teachers are so far from the city that they have lost sight of the 
art of communication which is enshrined in the symbols on the city’s 
central towers. 


Yes, radio constitutes a real challenge to the teachers of speech. 
It is possible to be specific as to the nature of that challenge ; so specific 
in fact, that even a casual look at the problem will cause many of us 
to do some difficult thinking —that may even cause some of us to 
change our teaching. 


The use of radio has made the need for effective speech (and here 
again I use the term in its broad sense) as great as it was in the 
extroverted and eloquent days of both the so-called Athenian and 
Roman republics. It is good for teachers to feel and to know that 
what they have to offer is of actual value. H. F. Heard in his new 
and unusual book, Doppelgangers, places an accurate psychological 
finger on what has happened in the minds of many of our colleagues 
in many subject-matter groups: “He saw now that the educated, 
more than anyone, were weary of teaching subjects of which they had 
to tell their pupils, in the end, that they meant nothing and led 
nowhere.”? 


At this point, you will be asking yourselves: “Well what meanings, 
what added meanings, does radio give to speech?” Here then, are the 
answers to your question: 


1. Good radio (and again I refer to the broad scope that radio-wise 
includes talk, announcing, and acting) is based on effective communi- 
cation. It rests on effective communication which comes gither from 
tak that is superlatively communicative; or writing that carries the 
nuances, the overtones, the uncompleted intelligibility that is better than 
precise diction for its very imperfections are attuned and timed to the 
responses of our nervous mechanisms. Or, the effect comes from a 
combination of speech and writing that heightens the illusion of simple 
talk. Don McNeil demonstrates these skills, morning after morning 
on “The Breakfast Club.” Bob Trout, Ed Murrow, Fred Allen, Amos 
and Andy, Henry Morgan, Edgar Bergen, Fibber McGee and Molly, 
Lum and Abner; you can carry the list of superior radio performers 


1H. F. Heard, Doppelgangers, Vanguard Press, Inc., New York, 1947, p. 143. 
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along in your own minds. But a word more about Fred Allen. 
Fred’s voice would give full many a speech re-educationist a feeling 
of: “Well, here is where I roll up my sleeves and go to work.” Yet 
on a second and third thought we know that the quality of the voice is 
a part of the man; that the speech pattern is the personality pattern— 
and if we care to pay heed to what F. S. C. Northrop would probably 
call “the immediately apprehended aesthetic component in experience” 
we soon realize that Fred Allen’s talk, voice and all, is a product of 
rare skill and not a little beauty. 


So what? You say! So we must train our students to talk with 
simple, easy, friendly spontaneity. And do not let the adjectives fool 
you; the results are difficult to attain. Many of today’s top radio per- 
formers developed in the workshop of the vaudeville, burlesque, and 
night club circuits. It is a real challenee to be aware that we must 
provide an equal training ground in our classrooms. 


Thus we know that we must help students learn to communicate 
with audiences; and if we are fortunate we have definitions of “com- 
municate” and “audience” which are a bit more concrete and somewhat 
more a part of our own inner selves than those found in a first class 
social psychology textbook. This is not to disparage the social psycho- 
logy text, it is merely to say that what we teach must come from deep 
within our own experience. 


Another way to make this last point is to say that the increased 
number of college students who study speech is not in itself, evidence 
that a larger number of citizens will be effective speakers. For if the 
teacher means anything in the classroom, he means much in the speech 
classroom; and the hiring of additional staff members and the opening 
of myriads of new sections does not inevitably indicate that the teachers 
will possess the understanding of the speaker-audience relationship 
which is the essential pedagogical ingredient if colleges and universities 
are to increase the number of effective users of radio time. 


2. How, then, will we secure better talk? Here there is an answer 
with pragmatic realistic values. We find the answer by asking our- 
selves: ‘Why do students study radio in our colleges and universities?” 


For purposes of simplication, in this talk, and to use our time as 
advantageously as possible, I’m asking you to permit me to proceed on 
the assumption that there are two reasons why students are concerned 
with radio. The larger group are interested in development of know- 


Iedge and attitudes which will help them, as listeners and users, to | 


understand this extension of the human voice which now reaches 
one-hundred million of our countrymen with sixty-five thousand pro- 
grams daily; and which has become, next to eating and sleeping, the 
most time filling of our activities as is evidenced by the more than 
four hours spent in varying degrees of attention to radio programs by 
the hypothetical, average listener. 
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The other students want to become a part of this great and growing 
industry. They sense the possibilities for good which exist in today’s 
application of the miracle of sound. 


All of this means, that as teachers of students, who fall into both 
groups, we are, ourselves, face-to-face with the radio industry; with 
the networks, the affiliates, the independents, the advertising agencies, 
the sponsors, variety—the whole energetic, confusing, contradictory, 
growing, articulate, young industry. 


And what is our attitude toward the radio business? What attitudes 
are we developing in our,students? Are these attitudes going to be a 
help or a hindrance to the young men and women as they join the staff 
of a local outlet, agency, or network center? 


Here I must be fully frank; for anything less than frankness would 
not serve the cause to which we are all devoted—the cause of speech 
education. Frankly, it is my opinion that we have not been completely 
objective in our appraisal of the development of modern mass commu- 
nication; nor have we caught the full implication of the term “mass 
communication” in a functioning democracy. Regarding the values of 
movies, magazines, newspapers, book and radio, we have been a little 
less than completely careful, discriminating, scholarly, and scientific. 

Why do I make this statement? The reasons are simple enough. 
I have heard drama teachers tell their talented students to shun the 
movie lots of Hollywood as one would avoid associating with a known 
communist. Why? Because only on the stage, only on Broadway 
could one engage in worthwhile dramatic activity. Such nonsense! 
Nonsense uttered by men and women who know better. Men and 
women who, among all movie goers (for they are, these critics, movie 
goers) should know and recognize the great dramatic value of the screen 
productions. Fidelity, scope, acting talent, great direction; let us view 
this matter from another vantage point. There is no freshman in 
your college and university today, if he comes from the usual American 
background, who can truthfully say that he does not owe a great deal 
of what he knows about the world to motion pictures. And, if we be 
honest with ourselves, most of us in this convention will make the 
same admission. Why then should drama departments deny the artistic 
values of the motion pictures? Why will music departments continue 
to teach their students that popular music is wrong and that radio music 
is cheap and vulgar? 


So back to radio; do you help your students to prepare for radio 
as it is? Or do you teach them to look down their noses and sneer? 

Only you, as individuals, can answer this question; but I can bring 
two more vital questions to your attention. First, how many people, 
outside of professional radio, do you know who could improve on the 
production and writing and program planning which is done on such 
shows as “Cavalcade of America,” “The Jack Benny Show,” or “Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting of the Air”? (And this last program presents 
its own special problems.) That is a serious question. I hear a com- 
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plaint about the shoddy work which passes in American radio—and 
then occasionally I have the opportunity to work with some of the 
people who do the complaining; and I think their fate should be that 
of being forced, for several weeks, to undertake the responsibility for 
important network production. 


The second question? These critics of commercial radio, do they 
actually know the men at whom they direct their barbs? Do they know 
that many of the country’s successful radio technicians (here I use the 
word technicians to include all the craftsmen and artists in the industry) 
are deeply concerned with improving the quality of the programs? Do 
they know that radio management and ownership also has a real gift 
for self-criticism? A gift, which thank Heaven, radio management is 
not wearing on its collective sleeve. 


Do the critics think with wisdom about the problems connected 
with the writers, producers, actors, musicians, engineers, telephone men, 
and studio space connected with turning out sixty-five thousand shows 
per day seven days per week, fifty-two weeks per year—and this for 
many years? 


All this leads to one conclusion. As teachers of speech, when we 
have radio students in our charge, we should prepare them to work in 
American radio as it exists. If we can do this successfully, then we 
can begin to supply effective talent to the industry. 


3. Purely from the viewpoint of the objectives of teaching we can 
apply Northrop’s comment about the Chinese: “The spoken symbols 
of the Chinese language have the same immediate aesthetic quality. 
A Chinese who does not have a good ear can hardly speak his own 
language. Literally, the words have to be sounded as in choral train- 
ing in the West.”2 


And the personal, intimate speech of radio calls for a highly sensi- 
tive ear which will enable its possessor to make his talk effective 
through an adequate response to the variability of language. 


4. The student must learn that radio calls for maturity of voice. 
That living, as well as education, is an essential part of the radio man’s 
equipment. Many men and women do not find vocal maturity until 
the age of twenty-five or more. The radio listener will not take advice 
from the immature person whose lack of living shows in his voice. 
This all-important fact can be taught in the college classroom and the 
resulting knowledge will help prevent heartbreak and failure; and will 
promote skill and self-confidence of the valuable and constructive kind. 


5. The student can learn too, that there is no radio profession; in 
an isolated sense there are, however, men and women who combine 
their vocational, or avocational, skills and attitudes with a command 
of radio techniques and attitudes. 


2. F. ca Northrop, The Meeting of East and West, The MacMillan Co., New York, 1946, 
p. 4 
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Thus the student should develop additional interests. The need of 
these interests seems, in today’s radio, to be limitless. In fact, anything 
that is challenging, entertaining, and valuable is grist for the radio mill. 


Of course, not all radio people work before the microphone. This 
statement concerning “training for radio” assumes that all of us under- 
stand that sales, promotion, script writing, engineering, program 
planning, traffic management, auditing, personnel work public service, 
and management all call for people who may never go near a micro- 
phone. 


6. Of course, the radio program must have “something to say.” 
The performer must have “something to say.” Here again the speech 
teacher enters the picture. We have long claimed that, better than 
anyone else in the world of higher education, we could teach people, 
not only to express themselves but to have something compelling and 
important to express. Here we have a criterion which will be invalu- 
able to the radio man no matter where he finds his niche in the industry. 


7, We must not be afraid to teach skills. Professor Frederick C. 
Gruber, writing in the last issue of the Service Bulletin of the FREC, 
expressed this fear as follows: “Now when we come to vocational 
or professional training, we have a subject requiring much thought. 
Basic to any consideration is the fact that the college or the university 
is not a vocational school. Part-time or short-time courses to teach 
individuals to manipulate a package in a studio control booth, or to 
teach one to speak or act before a microphone, or to write radio 
commercials is scarcely the function of a university. But to train men 
and women for the business and engineering phases of radio station 
operation 


Not only is there a large body of educational thought which is in 
disagreement with Professor Gruber; there is also the fact that many 
graduate schools teach subject-matter which is of vocational signifi- 
cance. Those of you who studied speech re-education, did you, or did 
you not, learn much that was of direct application in your teaching and 
in your clinical work? Does not the same apply to those of you who 
studied drama? Didn’t you design and build, sew and paint? 


Dental students do actually pull teeth ; education students do actually 
work out budgets ; and one is certain that engineering students perform 
mathematical operations that have direct “on-the-job” value. 


The teaching that we do in the communications field (radio, journa- 
lism, motion pictures, magazines, and books) is important. We must 
not be misled or deterred by the critics who apply the term “vocational.” 
The term has no real stigma in a nation whose educational efforts are 
bent in the direction of the continuing realization of the possibilities 
of democracy. 


3, Frederick C. Gruber, Service Bulletin of the FREC, Vol. 9, No. 3, March, 1947, pp. 2, 4. 
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8. One of the positive lessons which should instruct our students 
is the fact that program planning is one of the important fields of 
radio. That men and women who can combine the ability to foresee 
the potential “showmanship” of an idea in relation to the psychology 
of a local, regional, or national audience are needed to supply the life 
blood to this industry which has an endless craving and need for fresh 
ideas. 


9. All of this is not to say that radio should not be improved. | 
believe in American radio as it is today, partly because as it exists it 
has the seeds of a greater future. Those of us in speech education 
have a stake in that future. If we can efficiently train the listeners and 
the personnel of tomorrow’s radio to use the medium more realistically, 
then we will have taken the one effective step which is open to us along 
the road to improvement. 


Training for radio is one of the magnificent jobs that lies within our 
province. As always, we must remember that if we fail, others will 
do our work. As always, we must remember that real achievement lies 
not in the direction of snobbery, but in the direction of making the 
adaptations that will be of value to all the people. Let us take objec- 
tivity out of our vocabularies and put it into our work-a-day attitudes. 


Radio assuredly stands at the crossroads of today and tomorrow; 
into millions of homes it brings the living patterns of human activity 
which are constantly being woven into the social cloth that binds human 
society together. At no time, in no field of learned endeavor have 
teachers ever faced a more important task. The words of our students 
will ride high on airways of these days; let us strive to make these 
crossroads the meeting-place of a free culture that will lead to an ever 
greater good for an ever larger number of our fellows. If we strive 
for great accomplishments, we will know, in success or in failure, that 
we have truly acted as teachers were intended to act; that our eyes 
have been on the future of mankind and not on the petty tools of our 
trade. 
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THE ROLE OF ORAL COMMUNICATION 
IN THE WORLD TODAY 


Marcus H. BouLwarRE 
Hampden Institute 


Congressman Adam Clayton Powell, of New York, in a series of 
lectures in six Texas cities during April, 1945, said: “The old world 
we ence knew went up in smoke over Hiroshima. We are living in a 
new world and the atomic age. There is no turning back.” 


There is no desire on the part of Americans, I am sure, to turn 
back the pages of history and live in colonial times. Colonial Ameri- 
cans were more or less isolated because of the lack of oral and other 
forms of communication. For instance, John Adams, second president- 
elect of the United States of America, attended his first Continental 
Congress in Philadelphia in 1774.. In a letter to his wife, he com- 
plained that they were “all strangers, not acquainted with each other’s 
language, ideas, views, and designs.”! James Madison, our fourth 
President, wrote during the Constitutional Convention of 1787 that 
“of the affairs of Georgia I know as little as of those of Kamchatka.”? 
Pierce Butler of South Carolina felt himself among strangers at the 
Constitutional Convention and remarked, ‘““The interests of the southern 
and eastern states were as different as the interest of Russia and Tur- 
key’’—which were then very much at odds. 


Today America is unified by modern methods of communication. 
For example, the radio has brought each section of this country in 
neighborly contact with one another. Every section of America has 
become a neighbor with the rest of the world. Oral communication 
has a solidifying effect, and let us hope that it will make all mankind 
brothers. 


People talk about “Science in the Atomic Age,” or “Education in 
the Atomic Age.” They might easily say “Oral Communication in the 
Atomic Age.” Modern inventions—telephone, radio, and movies— 
have made the Atomic Age ane in which people are speech conscious. 
Oral communications somehow have drawn men of all races and 
nationalities together as never before. Ralph E. Danforth,‘ in the 
September, 1930, issue of the Scientific Monthly, says: 


Human progress comprises both constant improvement in 
living conditions and steady improvement in man. Rapid in- 
crease in communications is speeding up both processes. Com- 
munication is like a net thrown around the world drawing 


1, See Lewis S. Gannett, “Close-up; communications have foreshortened time and space,” 
Pe a Graphic, XXXIV (May, 1945), pp. 159-161. 


Balok E. Danforth, “Communication as a Factor in Human Progress,” Scientific Monthly, 
1a (September, 1930), p. 270. 
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mankind together, thereby multiplying his power, for in union 
there is strength. 


The solidarity of the United States is the secret of our 
present prosperity quite as much as our natural resources. The 
strength of this union over so vast a territory and operating 
through such lively channels of communication is increasing our 
power at an almost incredible rate. 


Besides drawing men together, oral communication is an important 
force in the world today, because it enables men to improve their 
education through increase in knowledge. People listen to forums, 
operas, dramas, speeches, concerts, and quiz programs. Through such 
programs their knowledge is increased. One writer has said that 
“Knowledge is power.” Another remarked that “Knowledge and 
truth are the kingdom of God, and adherence to these is progress.” 
Through the movies and radio knowledge is being communicated as 
never before to the people of the world. 


Oral communication aids in the discovery of knowledge and helps 
men to sift and evaluate it by discussion before it is disseminated over 
the world. Oral discussion enables people to know the truth. We 
have all heard the statement that “the truth shall make you free.” 
Only the educated and enlightened man is free. Liberty which does 
not enlighten is not true freedom. 


It is said that communication by its improved methods has speeded 
up the circulation of money in ways which would be absolutely impos- 
sible under our former modes of communication, and thus increases 
the wealth and prosperity of the people. In response to this statement, 
the critic would say that the wise can be wiser and fools be more 
foolish till their folly chokes them and the wise survive. Ralph E. 
Danforth, on this point, declares: 


Disseminating knowledge, wealth and power is a more hu- 
mane way than warfare to kill off the unfit and fortify the 
intrinsically worthwhile folk. Give a man money and power, 
in short, real success, and he will quietly show what mettle he is 
made of. Mr. Firestone has said that only a small proportion of 
men can stand prosperity. 


If success goes to his head, by which we mean makes him 
conceited, he is too small a man; if it goes to his belly he is no 
true man. If prosperity elevates and refines him, increasing his 
effiency, adding to his knowledge and making him more useful 
and more generous, he is then the typical American of whom his 
country is proud. This type of man, found in abundance in the 
United States, is making the world take notice and send commis- 
sions over to see how we got that way. We are communicating 
to the world, and the world communicates with us. Without 

efficient communication this would not be.® 


5. Ibid. 
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The advance in oral communication goes hand in hand with new 
knowledge, new machines, new chemicals, new fruit, new foods, new 
flowers, new sources and more sources of power, new means of travel, 
transportation. Perhaps intelligent men will respond quickly to further 
advances of oral communication. All around the world we will listen 
te one another’s speeches. Better still than that, we will talk freely 
and inexpensively with one another around the world. When we talk 
more freely with one another all over the world, then we will desire 
to travel more universally. In this way, Danforth® says that oral 
communication will greatly aid the increase of joy in the world. Beauty 
will be cultivated and abound. Fragrance and sweetness will fill the 
earth. Man himself will become healthier and wiser. He will think 
ever in terms of human progress. 


If all progress in human endeavor is dependent upon speech, then 
oral communication is a world force for the food of mankind. Borchers 
and Wise, in their volume Modern Speech, say: 


All national movements are motivated, explained, and di- 
rected by oral communication. Life at school and at home, 
during and after college, requires speech. In all of these activi- 
ties the individual finds himself alternately on the giving and 
the receiving end of the speech process. One citizen may belong 
to one or all of the sections of woman’s club, another to a men’s 
club, and another may be the president or the most recent and 
least known member of these groups; but the need for effective 
speech will be there and the success of each one in the organi- 
zation will depend on his or her ability in social adjustment and 
communication.’ 


Oral communication has made men conscious of the need for better 
representative government. Good government is guaranteed only when 
men and women govern themselves with honesty and intelligence. It is 
therefore the duty of every citizen to prepare himself for this respon- 
sibility. Democracy cannot hope to survive until the voters become 
educated and intelligent. We seem to be moving in this direction, 
for the late Fresident Franklin D. Roosevelt once remarked, “One of 
the greatest achievements of the last seven years in this country has 
been the awakening of many millions of American men and women to 
an understanding of the processes of their own government—local, 
state, and federal.”8 This awakening, to which the President referred, 
has been brought about largely through the radio, community gather- 
ings, improvement organizations, women’s clubs, men clubs, and church 
groups, “where various forms of speech have made it possible for 
individuals to exchange ideas.”® Borchers and Wise tell us that 
these groups: 

6. Ibid. 

7. Borchers and Wise, Modern Speech, Harcourt, Brace & Company, New York, 1947, pp. 7-8. 

8. Madison, Wisconsin, Capital Times, from Roosevelt’s seeech under date of February 10, 
1940. Reported also in other newspapers. 

9. Borchers and Wise, Op Cit., p. 8. 
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Crystallize their opinions and final action is decided. As a 
result of these, many campaign speakers or advocates of social 
changes have been forced to present facts, rather than unfounded 
opinions ; logical reasoning, rather than melodramatic appeals; 
accurate, typical illustrations, rather than exceptional, overdrawn 
examples ; and stable policies, rather than rash promises.?° 


From a social viewpoint, oral communication is a world and local 
force. You have no doubt heard people complain of women gossiping 
over the telephone. Take the rural telephone, for example. It exists 
primarily for this purpose. It keeps a woman from going insane from 
loneliness. This is far more important than using the telephone to 
find a market where pigs sell three cents higher a pound. The telephone 
in its social uses saves people, particularly women, an immense amount 
of time and drudgery. What they do with their spare time is their 
business. At night when their husbands come home, they offer him 
helpful suggestions gleaned from contact with the outside world 
through the newspaper, magazines, and the radio. “Time saved gives 
men and women the extra time to experiment with the high art of 
living without having the experiment entirely controlled by the time 
and difficulty of making a living.” 


Oral communication is further a world of force, because it enables 
men to share their ideas. H. D. Arnold, Director of Research, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, says: 


To have ideas and to share them—that makes civilization. 
Of course the ideas must be good ones if the civilization is to be 
worthwhile. Society recognizes this when it entrusts to Educa- 
tion the stupendous task of teaching us how to think and what 
to think about. But sharing is really the kernel of the matter. 
For civilization is not a solitary affair; no individual becomes 
civilized by and for himself alone. Civilization is a community 
affair and grows and spreads only as fast and as far as people 
can come to a common understanding. It is the business of 
communication to provide facilities to broaden and speed this 
course of thought and feeling. In any business it is the duty of 
research to carry forward its ideals and provide always better 
means of achieving them. Thus in communication, research 
seeks as its ultimate goal to break down their barriers of time 
and distance, and expense which prevent the quick and easy 
meeting of our minds.!2 


The spoken word is now an integral part of our international lives. 
We cannot look at it from a local, sectional, or one-nation point of 
view. It is far too much a part of our international lives, and more 
and more our lives are less local and more international. This makes 
oral communication mean more to people of a country as a whole and 
thereby to the world at large. We no longer educate the masses of 


10. Borchers and Wise, Op. Cit. 
af _— ~_ and others, Modern Communication, Houghton Mifflin, New York, 1932, p. 23. 
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citizens in a country for that country alone, or for one section of that 
country. M. E. DeWitt tells us that “we are in a new era in which 
the air itself connects all villages and far-flung communities within a 
single moment of the uttered word. Through it all it is the oral word 
that is the homely bond between the widely different temperaments 
and works of man, between the workaday and the other world.” 


Oral communication is a world force, because it is the basis for 
international friendship. Through the speaking of a foreign language, 
men and women learn to understand their foreign neighbors, their 
culture, and their aspirations. Perhaps in the United States, our 
universities have laid too much stress on French and German, thereby 
neglecting the other languages. “This grew no doubt out of the notion 
that Europe was our educational neighbor. The artistic and scientific 
literature of Germany and France,” says J. W. Studrake, “has seemed 
more significant to our scholars than has the literature in other foreign 
languages, consequently the principal modern foreign languages de- 
veloped in the high schools in this country have been French and 
German.””}4 


The United States can improve its international understanding with 
the South American countries through speaking and studying Spanish 
and Portuguese. This idea is truer to day since we have abandoned 
“the Big Stick” policy for that of “the Good Neighbor” policy. Stu- 
drake, in this connection, says: 


Especially is it true that with the strengthening of Pan- 
Americanism and the vitalizing of our good-Neighbor policy 
with Central and South America, Spanish and perhaps Portu- 
guese became more important. Commercially we need this 
common medium of exchange of ideas. More significantly still, 
we need it as a means of understanding the aspirations and 
cultural development of our southern neighbors. Widespread 
familiarity in this country with the Spanish language and to 
some extent at least with the Portuguese language is one of the 
surest ways to build up friendly relations with the countries 
whose native speech is Spanish or Portuguese.!® 


The slow progress toward setting up a plan for world peace has 
made the United Nations Organization seem a farce and failure. Men 
and women have hoped that the representatives of the various nations 
of the world could solve their problems through round-table discussion. 
We have hoped that these representatives would realize that “speech 
is a power that may indeed have the greatest influence of all powers 
to change the world for better or for worse, to weaken it or to 
strengthen it, to save it or destroy it.”16 
13. M. E. DeWitt, Our Oral World, J. Dent & Sons, Ltd., London: E. P. Dutton, New 

York, 1928, pp. xxiv-xxv of the Pe Me 
4. J. W. Studrake, a as a Basis of International Friendship,” School Life, XXIV 

(July, 1939), p. 
1S. Ibid. 


16. Carrie Rasmussen and Franklin H. Knower, “The Modern World and Speech Education,” 
Role of aero in the Elementary School, National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N Washington 6, D.C., 1946- 1947, p. 4. 
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A. T. Weaver, writing in The Role of Speech in the Elementary 
School makes oral communication speak for itself under the title of 
“The Servant of Men.”!7 Among the many things uttered by Good 
Speech, the following relate to oral communication as a world force: 


1. I form the stream of consciousness which is called the 
mind. I make men in my own image. I help them to sympa- 
thize with their fellow men. 


2. I am good speech. Without me man’s intelligence would 
lapse to the level of the beasts, men would exist in isolation 
from their neighbors, society would fall apart, and the very 
texture of democracy itself would disintegrate. 


Our representatives at the UNO, in their quest for a guide to world 
peace, might do well to heed the words of King George of England 
uttered on Christmas Day, 1940: 


I asked the man who sood at the Gate of the Year to give 
me a light so that I might find my way into the darkness that 
lay ahead. And the man replied, ‘Go place your hands into the 
hands of God for the light that He giveth is better than any 
known way.’ 


They might also heed the words of Mentor Graham, teacher of “the 
Great Emancipator” Lincoln. Graham charged Lincoln “never to 
forget that “The right words will guide the world.’ ”!8 


For the many benefits that oral communication has bestowed upon 
us, let us hope and believe that it represents the greatest move toward 
enhancing the hopes, aspirations, and good-will of all people upon the 
face of the earth. 


17, Ibid. 
18. Ibid. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION* 


(As amended by the Seventeenth Annual Convention, April 12, 1947) 


ARTICLE I. 
Name 


The name of this Association shall be, The Southern Speeah 
Association. 


ARTICLE II. 
Officers 


Section 1. The officers of this Association shall be President, 
First, Second, and Third Vice-Presidents, Executive Secretary ; Editor 
of Publications, and Business Manager of Publications. The officers 
of Editor and Business Manager of the journal are not to expire at 
the same tim 


Section 2. Each Vice-President shall be the Chairman of a com- 
mittee to supervise some major activity of the Southern Speech Asso- 
tiation. Divisions are: (1) Colleges, Universities, and Normal Schools. 
(2) Secondary and Elementary Schools. (3) Extra-Curricular activities 
sponsored by the Southern Speech Association. 


ARTICLE III. 
Executive Council 


The Executive Council shall consist of : 
(1) The elected officers of the Association ; 


(2) A representative from each of the affiliated State speech asso- 
ciations to be elected by the State association for the term of 
two years ; 


(a) The representatives from the following States shall be 
elected in even years: Texas, Arkansas, Florida, Virginia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi. 


(b) The representatives from the followifg states shall be 
elected in odd years: North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, West Virginia. 


(3) The President, Executive Secretary, Editor, and Business 
Manager of Publications, for one year following the expiration 
of their terms of office. 


"This Constitution was provisionally adopted at the convention, A 12, 1947. Further 
amendments, if any are desirable, and final adoption are scheduled aye next convention. 
Please send any suggestions to the Executive Secretary.—Ed. 
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A. 
B. 
Cc. 
D. 


A. 


ARTICLE IV. 
The Advisory Board 


An Advisory Board, consisting of the immediate past president and 
three members elected by the Executive Council for a term of three 
years with staggered turns of office, shall assist the President in de- 
termining policy and as otherwise needed. 


ARTICLE V. 
Duties of Officers 


Section 1. The President shall perform the following duties and 
such others as shall arise: 


Prepare the program for the Annual Convention. 
Preside at all business meetings of the association and the 
Executive Council. 


Appoint and notify all committees unless otherwise provided. 


See that the members of the profession shall receive notice of 
meetings and activities of the association and of the council 
unless such has been otherwise assigned. 


Section 2. The Vice-Presidents : 


First Vice-President shall perform the following duties and 
such others as shall arise. 
1. Assist the President in preparation of the program for the 
annual convention. 
2. Contact State associations in compiling lists of officers, 
members, and all other Speech teachers in the state. 
a. These lists are to be placed in the hands of Executive 
Secretary for publicity and other purposes. 
b. The corrected lists of State officers are to be furnished 
to the Editor of the Journal for each issue. 
3. Serve as liaison officer between State association and South- 
ern Speech Association. 


. The Second Vice-President shall perform the following duties 


and such others as shall arise: 


1. Endeavor to gain added recognition of speech work done in 
high school from state departments, colleges and universities. 


2. Foster and encourage speech work at the elementary level. 


. The Third Vice-President shall: 


1. Be charged with the planning and operation of the annual 
Tournament and Congress. 


2. Select a director of the Congress and/or Tournament subject 
to the approval of the President of the Association. 


3. Endeavor to serve as a clearing house in the scheduling of 
Tournaments, Congresses and Festivals. 
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Section 3. The Executive Secretary shall perform all the ordinary 
duties of the Scretary and the Treasurer of the Association. As 
Treasurer he shall furnish a financial report to each annual conven- 
tion. The Executive Secretary shall incorporate in his report the 
report of the Business Manager of all publications. 


Section 4. The Editor shall direct and supervise the publications 
of the Association by a two-thirds majority of the votes cast. 


Section 5. The Business Manager shall perform the duties con- 
nected with the financial control of the Southern Speech Journal, such 
as procuring advertising, letting the contract for printing, supervising 
distribution, etc. 


ARTICLE VI 
Membership 


Section 1. Membership in this Association shall be open, upon 
application to any teacher of speech or other person interested in its 
activities, upon payment of the current annual dues. 

Section 2. Other persons may be elected to membership by a ma- 
jority vote of the Association by a two-thirds majority of the votes 


cast. 
ARTICLE VII 
Amendments 


This Constitution and By-Laws may be amended at any meeting 
of the Association by a two-third majority of the votes cast. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I 
Election of Officers 


Section 1. The officers shall be elected by the Association at each 
convention. Nominations for this election shall be made by a committee 
of five chosen in the following manner: Without nominations from 
the floor the tellers shall distribute blank ballots on which each voter 
shall place the names of five members of the Association who are 
eligible to serve on the committee. No ballot containing more or fewer 
than five members shall be counted. The five members receiving the 
largest plurality being chairman, except that no two persons shall be 
from the same school. Any ties in the voting shall be broken by the 
President. The nominating committee shall be elected at the first 
business meeting of the convention and shall report at the first business 
meeting of the convention held the following year. The Nominating 
Committee shall propose one or more names for each office. Before 
proceeding to a ballot the President shall always call for additional 
nominations from the floor. 


Section 2. The Editor, Business Manager, and Executive Secretary 
shall be elected for a term of three years. 
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ARTICLE II. 
Dues 


Section 1. The dues shall be one dollar fifty cents ($1.50) per 
annum, payable in advance. 


Section 2. A sustaining membership fee of five dollars ($5.00) 
shall be acceptable to cover membership in this association, convention 
registration fee, such publications and privileges as the Executive Coun- 
cil shall determine. 


Note: (At present this includes subscription to Western Speech 
Journal and Convention fee.) 


Section 3. A Convention fee of one ($1.00) dollar shall be assessed 
all registered at the convention; however all undergraduate students 
and high school students are privileged to attend upon payment of a 
50c registration fee; furthermore, all students enrolled in tournaments 
and congresses shall be admitted to sections of the convention free of 
charge. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Epna WEstT 


Rapio Pronunciations: A Study of Two Hundred Educated Non-Professional 
Radio Speakers, by Jane Dorsey Zimmerman. King’s Crown Press, Morn- 
ingside Heights, New York, 1946. pp. viii-135. 

“What is the correct way to say ... ?” is a bewildering dilemma for 
American speakers. The dictionaries that purport to tell us the phonetic pattern 
of a word have been guided in their choice by “actual current usage which may 
properly be taken as the standard of correct pronunciation.” It is apparent, 
however, that each edition of a dictionary must eventually become out-of-date 
in reporting fashions in speech. Then, too, before the advent of phonographic 
recording, the classification and comparison of speech sounds depended on sub- 
jective judgment which in turn was influenced by the reporter’s own particular 
speech style. Another stumbling-block to accurate reporting of pronunciation is 
the fact that words are entered in the vocabularies as isolated entities whereas 
practically all speech is continuous, stress playing a great part in changing 
acoustic effect of a word. 

Dr. Zimmerman started the collection of records that form the basis for 
her study in 1929. These are recordings taken directly from the radio of actual 
speeches of two hundred educated non-professional radio speakers. Included are 
such well-known figures as President and Mrs. Roosevelt, Henry A. Wallace, 
Burton K. Wheeler, Alfred P. Sloan, Frank Knox, and Carrie Chapman Catt. 


The dictionaries maintain that such cultured men and women set the fashion 
of speech. The speakers reported by Dr. Zimmerman were representative of 
all parts of the United States. The speeches were transcribed into the phonetic 
symbols of the International Phonetic Alphabet. Some 85,000 words were 
transcribed. The pronunciations were compared with each other. Internal 
evidence was compiled to discover consistency of individual speakers. The 
various pronunciations were compared with the pronunciations listed in Webster’s 
New International Dictionary. 

After checking her own validity and reliability as a phonetician, Dr. Zimmer- 
man analyzed, in a series of tables, the sounds spoken by the two hundred 
speakers. The consistency of the speakers with themselves was found to be 78 
per cent. The speakers’ consistency with the Webster’s dictionary was 70 per 
cent. The two hundred speakers used a great variety of pronunciations. This 
variety is noted by Dr. Zimmerman as an important factor to be taken into 
account by those who contend that each word should have one or, at most, two 
“correct” pronunciations. 

The inconsistencies are subdivided under the following headings: 

1. Sounds specially modified (nasalization, glottalization) 

2. ‘Sounds omitted (final ¢, intervocalic 7, weak vowels, etc.) 

3. Sounds added (consonant t, off-glides, etc.) 

4, Sounds substituted (single tap r for ¢ or 1, etc. ) 

A survey of the summaries and tables of vowel, diphthong, and syllabic consonant 
distributions is entered. These tables list the actual pronunciations, as heard, of 
every one of these individual sounds and comparison is made with Webster’s 
New International Dictionary. 
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Certainly the main purpose of the writer was accomplished successfully; 
“to assemble a quantity of material on the subject of the English language in 
America as spoken over the radio, by observing and transcribing pronunciations 
recorded phonographically from the broadcasts of two hundred educated native 
born citizens of the United States who were not professional radio speakers.” 


In light of the findings, Dr. Zimmerman suggests that teachers of English 
and speech examine carefully certain pedantic dicta of pronunciation such as: 


1. “pronounce every syllable” (Over half of the speakers omitted the medial 
syllable in such words as history and family.) 


2. “give full vowel strength to all vowels” (Only one out of 525 occurences 
of words ending in ed showed the pronunciation of e as in the word get, 
Only 13 per cent of the 2,041 occurrences of such words as depend and 
demand indicated pronunciation of the first syllable as dee.) 


3. “pronounce the ‘ask’ words with the short Italian a” (Almost three-fourths 
of the occurrences of such words offered the “short a’ as in hat.) 


4. “pronounce the ‘short o’ with the so-called compromise vowel” (Almost 
three-fourths of the occurrences of this sound delivered a sound similar 
to the a in father.) 


. “do not run the d and u together in such words as educate” (Palatalization 
was heard in 87 per cent of words such as educate and nature.) 


wm 


6. “do not omit t and d when spelled; do not add ¢ and d when they do not 
appear in the spelling” (The t was most frequently omitted by educated 
speakers in words such as often; it appeared in many words that do not 
contain it in the spelling.) 


A further suggestion is that dictinaries keep abreast of pronunciation 
variants by observing more carefully the pronunciation of “cultured people” and 
presumably producing more frequent editions with up-to-date pronunciations. 
Another recommendation is to discard or augment the ambiguous diacritic mark- 
ings in favor of the International Phonetic Alphabet. 


The book offers a pattern of approach in the study of speech habits of any 
language. With much finer equipment available at the present time, (magnetic 
wire and tape, high fidelity acetate recording, visible speech apparatus), further 
observations along these lines should help clarify our pronunciation muddle. 


Harotp WEIss 
Southern Methodist University 


SPEAKING IN Pustic, by W. M. Parrish. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1947, pp. 461, $2.95. 


In his preface Professor Parrish modestly makes no “claim to originality in 
substance.” However he is to be complimented for turning to such eminent 
sources as Aristotle, Cicero, Quintillian, Campbell, Blair, Whately, and many 
other ancient and modern writers. Augmenting this rich background are Pro- 
fessor Parrish’s own thirty years of successful teaching. 
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SPEAKING IN PusBLtic is written for a one semester, three hour course for 
freshmen and sophomores. The treatment and the many illustrations show that 
the text is well adapted to the needs and abilities of this group. Chapter head- 
ings include those that ordinarily appear in books of this nature: Standards, 
Occasions, ‘Subjects, Content, Analysis, Arrangement, Delivery, Voice, Pro- 
nunciation, Elocution, Interest, Exposition, Persuasion, and Style. Although 
not an innovation in any sense of the word the chapter entitled Elocution is 
somewhat unusual in a modern text. Many teachers, however, will be delighted 
with the emphasis given the subject here. The sixteen illustrative speeches for 
rhetorical analysis, criticism, and study are valuable additions. 

The appendix contains an excellent section on “Conference, Forum, and 
Parliamentary Procedure” by Richard Murphy. The included “Test Chart,” 
which lists the attributes discussed at length in the chapters, should prove to be 
a valuable guide to study and criticism. The “Schedule of Assignments,” an 
outline of forty-five class assignments, should be helpful to many instructors. 

In brief Professor Parrish advocates that a public speaking course should 
include a thorough understanding of the basic principles of public address, as 
many opportunities as possible for the student to practice the art, thoughtful and 
constant self evaluation by the student, and stimulating criticism by the teacher. 

This book is one well worth careful consideration. 

Watpo W. 
Louisiana State University 


SpeEcH ComMMuNICcATION A Brief Textbook, by William Norwood Brigance. 

New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1947, pp. 220. 

One of the prominent characteristics of Speech Communication is its readi- 
bility. The direct conversational mode employed by Professor Brigance gives the 
reader the impression of a two-way discussion in which the author asks questions 
and gives friendly advice. The rapidly moving text contains numerous interest- 
ing comparisons, human interest illustrations, and allusions to the speaking 
techniques of outstanding modern speakers. The ample exercise material, com- 
posed of popular poetry, excerpts from speeches, and simple drills, has been 
skillfully chosen for its appeal. Another factor making for readability is the 
use of large, clear photographs of current political leaders in dynamic speaking 
action. 

Possessing excess verbage, Speech Communication contains simple, practical, 
concrete help for the inexperienced, speaker. It emphasizes the “proper mental 
attitude” for good speaking; it explains the aspects of being “seen, heard, and 
understood ;” it gives excellent advice on the organization of the speech into 
concise and orderly form; it offers specific suggestions for the acquisition of 
ease and fluency on the platform; and it elaborates upon the methods of making 
words and ideas vivid and powerful. 

Of considerable value is the inclusion of six specimen speeches by promi- 
nent Americans which illustrate different types of addresses. The presence of 
brief chapters on group discussion and radio speaking appear, to the reviewer, 
to be needless appendages. 

In general, Speech Communication possesses many excellent qualities as a 
brief text book in the field of public speaking. It is readable, clear, and practical. 

Eucene E. WHITE 
Western Reserve University 
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PLAY REVIEWS 


Rosert B. CAPEL 


Verity I Do, George Savage and Gladys Charles. Manuscript Play Project. 
Royalty membership in project and $10. Folk Drama in 3 acts. Nine men 
and four women. 1 interior, 1 exterior. A reading copy and cast copies 
may be purchased for $1 each. High Schools **, College ***. 


The play is set in the spring of 1943 during the draft for the recent war. 
There are good comedy lines and some strong dramatic scenes. The play is 
available this school year. 


Production problems are not difficult. The first scene is the porch of a 
house located in Verily, Ky. The next set is the room just behind this porch, 
The costumes are of the hills of Kentucky. There is nothing difficult in the 
lighting or sound effects. All props are common or easily made. The mood of 
the play can be changed to suit the director; it might emphasize the drama or 
the comedy. The play will be produced at the reviewer’s school this year where 
it will be played as low comedy. It should have quite a little audience appeal. 

Rosert B. CApPEL 


Many Moons, James Thurber, dramatized by Charlotte Chorpenning. The Dra- 
matic Publishing Company, copyright 1946. Royalty $10 to $25. 5 men, 
5 women. 3 interiors. High Schools ***, Colleges ***. 


Many Moons is written for production to a child audience. As such I recom- 
mend it heartily. If you have a childrens theatre and are looking for an inter- 
esting show try Many Moons. It’s all about a spoiled little princess who wants 
something badly. None of the wise men of the court can guess her wants, then 
the lowly jester discovers that she wants the moon. How she gets it and it still 
shines in the sky, makes an amusing and interesting twist to the story. 

The production though it requires three interiors can be simply staged in 
curtains with set pieces for atmosphere. Helpful production suggestions are 
included in the text. 

W. Frepric PLETTE 


Date Bait, Bettye Knapp. Walter H. Baker and Co., copyright 1946. Royalty 
$10. Comedy in three acts. 8 men, 5 women. 1 interior. High Schools **, 
Colleges *. 

Another script about High School students and their puppy love romances. 

If you have read one of these you have read them all. 

Simple living room set with no special lighting or sound effects required. 
W. Frepric PLeTTE 


THE PRINCESS AND THE SWINEHERD, an adaptation by Madge Miller. The Dra- 
matic Publishing Co., copyright 1946. Royalty $10 to $25. Comedy in three 
acts. 3 men, 5 women. I interior, 1 exterior. High Schools *, Colleges *. 
An excellent adaptation of a fairy tale if that is what you are looking for. 

I believe that it would work very well if presented by or for a group of children. 
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Easy production notes are included in the text. These notes offer sugges- 
tions on the staging of the interior and exterior scenes. Other notes cover 
costumes, lights, sound effects, music, and properties. 

W. Frepric 


PinoccH10, adapted by Dorothy Dayton Stone. Dramatic Publishing Co., copy- 
right 1946. Royalty $10. A play in two acts. 6 men, 2 women. 2 interiors, 

3 exteriors.. High Schools *, Colleges *. 

The above recommendations are made with strict reservations. Pinocchio is 
not a play to be done by anyone just wanting to do a play. The audience situa- 
tion must be “right.” This is a play for a child audience either to be done by 
children or adults. It is not a show for the regular High School or College 
audience. 

The helpful production notes included in the text suggest that action be as 
nearly continuous as possible, and they outline an entire production scheme 
which seems quite workable. 

Pinocchio’s lengthening nose is the main make-up problem and an excellent 
nose suggestion is included in text. 

W. Frepric 


Weex-Enp, Adele Osherson. Walter H. Baker Co., copyright 1946. Royalty 
$10. Comedy in five scenes. 8 men, 6 women. 1 interior. High Schools *, 
Colleges *. 

Week-End was first prodcced by The Smith College Theatre workshop 
April 22, 1942. 

Not an interesting or educational show. There is little here for director, 
actor, technician, or audience. Some lines and situation are humorous, but it is 
the exception rather than the rule. 

Set is a living room, a stairway is suggested but is not necessary. There 
should be some light control as lights should appear to be switched on at the 
beginning of scene 4, 

W. Frepric PLETTE 


Starpust, Walter Kerr. The Dramatic Publishing Co., copyright 1946. Royalty 
$25. Comedy in three acts. 7 men, 11 women. 1 interior. High Schools 
*** Colleges ***, 

Stardust was first produced at The Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
Here is a clean comedy filled show that will get laughs from the most 

critical audience. A stage star has agreed to make a guest appearance at a 

small University theatre peopled with students who ‘live’ their parts, and a 

director straight from Russia, whose ideas are straight from nowhere. The 

results of that mixure complicated by the love life of the guest star will make 
an enjoyable evening for audience and porformer alike. 
Production requires no special effects, sets, or lights. The casting would 
be easy. The set is the combination office and studio of the director. 
W. Frepric PLettTe 
Tue INNocENT VoyacE, Paul Osborn. Dramatic Publishing Co., copyright 1946. 


Royalty on application. Play in three acts. 10 men, 5 women, | basic set. 
High Schools **, Colleges ***. 
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The Innocent Voyage, was first produced by The Theatre Guild, at the 
Belasco Theatre, New York. 


This is a play about a group of children who set sail from Jamaica for 
England and are captured by pirates. The story tells how they capture the 
hearts of the pirates in a worthwhile and intelligent story. 


Three sets are required for the production. Each is the deck of a ship anda 
different ship in each case. Production notes in the text suggest that one basic 
set be used and that properties be shifted to suggest a change in locale. 


The show could be done in a simple and interesting manner by High School 
directors, and might be done in a more interesting and more complicated fashion 
by college groups, but the method of staging is in the end a decision to be made 
by the individual director. 


The parts are intelligent and are good. There is meat on them. There are 
six parts for children. 
W. Frepric PLETTE 


Our Hearts WERE YounGc AND Gay, Cornelia Otis Skinner and Emily Kim- 
brough, dramatized by Jean Kerr. Dramatic Publishing Co., Chicago, copy- 
right 1946. Royalty $25. Comedy in three acts. 8 men, 9 women. 2 in- 
teriors. High Schools ***, Colleges ***. 


Our Hearts Were Young and Gay, was first presented as a play by the 
Speech and Drama Department, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

Nearly everyone is familiar with this story of the two schoolgirl chums who 
journey to Paris to spend a few weeks “on their own.” Complications which 
arise while not of the world shaking variety are interesting and entertaining. 

The text suggests a method of playing the two scenes in one set of flats by 
rearranging the properties and removal and addition of wall hangings and 
curtains. 

Recorded ship departure whistles, etc., might help set the scene as the first 
act is being played. 

W. Frepric 


A Date WitH Jupy, Aleen Leslie. Dramatic Publishing Co., copyright 1946. 
Royalty on application. Comedy in three acts. 5 men, 9 women. 1 interior. 
High Schools ***, Colleges, not recommended. 

Strictly a High School comedy about the usual hair-brained but fun-full 
high school students and situation. A lot of fun but if you have done Janie or 
Junior Miss and want something different, this isn’t it. If you haven’t this is 
your play. 

There is no special production problem concerned with JUDY. Casting 
will be easy, lighting is the usual thing, and a telephone and off-stage jallopy 
with a beep horn are the only required sound effects. 


W. Frepric PLETTE 
Doctor’s Orpers, by Kurtz Gordon. Walter H. Baker Co., copyright 1946 


Royalty $25. Comedy in three acts. 5 men, 8 women. 1 interior. High 
Schools *, Colleges *. 
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Doctor's Orders is just another play. There is nothing distinctive about its 
plot or its characters. The characters are not striking and characterizations 
would not be difficult. Casting would be no problem. 

The scene is a living room in a home of wealthy mid-western family. The 
set could be an interesting production problem as it should be richly and com- 
fortably furnished. Telephone bell is the only required sound effect. 

W. Frepric 


THE More THE MerrierR, Anne Ferring Weatherly. Row Peterson, Evanston, 
Ill. Copyright 1946. Royalty $1 to $25. Comedy in three acts. 6 men, 9 
women. 1 interior. High Schools **, Colleges, not recommended. 

A good high school show about a family of kids and their friends who are 
left alone, while mother and father leave town to attend a college reunion. 
Jimmie, the son, promises his father that he will ask himseli, “Is it worth do- 
ing?” before he does anything while the family is gone. He finds something 
really worth doing, but the doing of it leads to the comedy situations whicl 
make the show. He doesn’t really intend to get in trouble, but mistakes are 
made and he does. 

The setting and production questions will be easily solved as the setting is 
a simple, comfortably furnished living room. No special lighting effects are 
required. Casting will be easy in any school. 

W. Frenric PLetre 


“INVALUABLE IN CLASSES IN SPEECH” 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


By 
JOHN S. KENYON, Professor of the English Language 
in Hiram College, and 


THOMAS A. KNOTT, late Professor of English 
in the University of Michigan. 


@® This new phonetic pronouncing dictionary serves for the speech of the 
United States, a purpose comparable to that served for Southern British 
English by Professor Daniel Jones’s English Pronouncing Dictionary. 


@ The vocabulary includes the great body of common words in use in 
America. Having in mind the needs of students, the editors have included 
many American proper names and many historical and literary names. 


@ This dictionary deals solely with pronunciation, which is indicated by 
the alphabet of the International Phonetic Association. More than half of 
these symbols are the ordinary letters of the English alphabet or familiar 
variations of them. 

538 Pages—Size 614%, x 9 x 14% inches— 
Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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SUSTAINING MEMBERS 
SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
Hazel Abbott Converse College... Spartanburg, S. C. 
Lois Blake. Sylacauga City Schools Sylacauga, Ala. 
Aloysius J. Blume............ .St. Mary’s University. San Antonio, Texas 
Jean Bordeaux................. ..Whitworth College Brookhaveii, Miss. 
Robert B. Capel.................. Northwestern State College....................-. Natchitoches, La. 
Rebekah Cohen...............-- .Central High School Memphis, Tenn. 
Betty May Collins............. Memphis Tech. High Tenn. 
H. P. Constans................- ..University of Florida Gainesville, Fla. 
Wayne C. Eubank............ University of Florida Gainesville, Fla. 
Lester L. University of Florida... Gainesville, Fla. 
Mrs. W. G. Hamm............ Junior League Speech School Atlanta, Ga. 
Harriett R. Idol Louisiana State University......................Baton Rouge, La. 
T. Farle Johnson............... University of Alabama. University, Ala. 
Bob Jones College Cleveland, Tenn. 
Charles McGlon.................50u. Baptist Theological Seminary..........Louisville, Ky. 
Vera A. Louisiana Poly. Ruston, La. 
Annah Jo Pendleton.......... Texas Technological College......................Lubbock, Texas 
W. Fredric Plette............ ..Northwestern State College.................... Natchitoches, La. 
Ruth C. Proctor................. New Orleans Public Schools................ ..New Orleans, La. 
David R. Russell................ Southern Methodist University......................Dallas, Texas 
Leona Scott Arkansas State Teachers College.................. Conway, Ark. 
Claude L. Shaver............... Louisiana State University Baton Rouge, La. 
Pau! L. ‘Soper................---+- University of Tenne Knoxville, Tenn. 
Mrs. W. A. Tayloc............Taylor High ‘School Jackson, Tenn. 
George F. Totten............... Southwestern at Memphi Memphis, Tenn. 
Carolyn Vance...................University of Georgia Athens, Ga. 


To the Members of the Association: 


It gives me some pleasure to report to you that at this time your Association 
has on its rolls two hundred and fifty members of which twenty-six are sus- 
taining members. About fifty of the memberships are not paid up but we hope 
to receive their dues shortly. 

While the sustaining membership represents nearly double the previous year, 
it is the feeling of the officers of your Association that we ought to have at least 
fifty sustaining members. If any of you wish to become a sustaining member 
and are at present paid up, all you need to do is to send me $3.50 to make up the 
difference between the two classes of membership. 

Your officers can do something abcut increasing the numbers enrolled in the 
Association but much more can be done if each of you invites one or more 
teachers of speech to become one of us. You may use the blank in this issue of 
the Journal, or if you want more you may send your request to me or to Charles 
McGlon, Southern Baptist Theological ‘Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky, and we 
will be happy to send you additional hanks. 

If you know that you are not paid up for the current year, and if you were 
not at the Baton Rouge convention you are probably not paid up, then by all 
means use the blank for yourselves. 

Gerorce F, Tortren, 
Executive Secretary 


GEORGE F. TOTTEN, Executive Secretary 


Southern Speech Association O New 
Southwestern at Memphis, Memphis 12, Tennessee O Renewal 
Dear Sir: 

I enclose a remittance of $. in payment of the item checked 
below. 
Name. 


(Title—Mr., Miss, Mrs., Dr., Prof.) 


Mailing Address for 
Association Publications 


City State. 


Official Name and Address of 

Institution Where Teaching 

(0 RecutarR MemBersHIP in the Southern Speech Association and ‘Subscription 
to the Southern Speech Journal for one year $1.50 


00 ‘Sustarninc MempersHipP: Including the Southern Speech Journal, The West- 
ern States Speech Journal, Free admission to the Annual Convention, and 
listing in the Southern ‘Speech Journal $5.00 
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MAKE CONVENTION PLANS NOW 


Nashville, Tennessee is the convention city! 
April 7, 8, 9, 10 are the dates! 
Historic Maxwell House is the hotel! 


Now is the time—to make your spring plans to attend the Southern 
Speech Association’s Annual meeting, and its sponsored debate tourna- 
ment and student congress. 

Schools nowadays are “short course” and “workshop” conscious. 
Your school administrator will certainly want you to go to a meeting 
that is at once a workshop, an instructional course, and a professional 
program. And that is just what the 1948 Southern Speech Association 
convention is to be! 

Plans are being laid to offer a series of meetings that will range in 
interest from specific aids in materials and methods to the philosophy 
upon which our profession is built. The program will include a work- 
shop in speech correction, demonstrations in public discussion, interpre- 
tation and theatre, speeches by eminent men not only from within our 
own association, but also from other related fields and areas. And then 
there will be plenty of time for lobbying, formal and informal social 
gatherings, and just plain fun. 

To be more specific, here is the present skeleton of the convention 
week: Tuesday, April 6 and Wednesday, April 7 is the tournament, 
followed on Tuesday night by the big forensic banquet. This is under 
the direction of 3rd Vice-President, Wayne C. Eubank. Following this 
on Thursday and Friday, the 8th and 9th, is the Student Congress 
which will be again under the fine leadership of Bertha Hunt. Be sure 
your school is well represented in both these student speaking labora- 
tories. 

The convention proper will open this year on Wednesday after- 
noon, April 7, thus overlapping the final tournament afternoon. Regis- 
tratiun will begin at 2 p.m. Wednesday and continue throughout the 
afternoon and evening. 

Beginning also at 2 p.m. will be a workshop in speech and hearing. 
It will be by way of a diagnostic clinic at which will be specialists in 
this field from all over the country. Tennessee local agencies will supply 
cases for diagnosis and advice, and opportunity will be offered to 
watch these authorities at work. More of the details of this will have 
to wait for disclosure until the next issue of The Southern Speech 
Journal. Watch for it, and read more about this workshop which we 
expect to be an important feature of the convention! (It will in no 
way interfere with the tournament which will also be in progress.) 

We hope no one will register later than Wednesday night, April 7, 
for we are planning to follow this workshop with two full days of 
meetings beginning early Thursday morning and closing Friday night. 
It has been felt that the Saturday morning sessions have often been 
anticlimactic, and therefore the convention proper will close with our 
formal banquet Friday night (evening dress for ladies, tuxedo optional 
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for men). Saturday morning will then be reserved for a meeting of the 
combined old and new councils to discuss the affairs of the association 
and its convention, and to make plans for the new year. 

Thursday and Friday mornings will be general session, following 
the theme, Freedom Through Speech. Outstanding speakers are being 
engaged to give us a profound and practical look into the real raison 
d’etre of our teaching. We want to feel the unity of all phases of our 
departments working toward one goal—the personal growth and life 
enrichment of those with whom we work. This is possible only when 
we relate our various special interests to the field of speech as an all- 
inclusive endeavor. 

Afternoon sessions will be paired in sections to permit of meetings 
in radio, theatre, speech and hearing, phonetics, methods and materials, 
interpretation, research, and public address. 

Then, something new has been added! What we have chosen to call 
an “Impromptu Merry-go-round” with the theme, “Freedom from 
Speeches” is to take place on Thursday evening. Our social spirit runs 
at its peak the evening of the first convention day. We want to try to 
capitalize on it by having an informal fun session at some respectable 
place away from the hotel where we can forget the serious business at 
hand. Speech people are always being called on to entertain others— 
let’s try our hand at entertaining ourselves. An impromptu program 
(prepared well in advance) will be featured and a good time will be 
had by all (I hope). 

The association is doing its best to give its members the benefit of 
the latest developments with the field. It cannot do this well without 
your support. 

Join the association if you are not a member! 
Read and contribute articles to The Southern Speech Journal! 
Attend the annual convention, April 7, 8, 9, 10, in Nashville! 


Lester L. Hate 
President, Southern Speech 
Association. 
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